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It is with much diffidence that I send forth this little book. 
There are so many other little books of a religious complexion 
in the world, all well-intentioned and some ably written, that 
perhaps I deserve blame for adding to the number. But the 
truth is that each little book has its own legitimate field of 
usefulness, in which it primarily works, — namely, the circle of 
the writer's friends. It supplements oral teaching, whether 
public or private, and drives it home. It stereotypes lessons 
which else might be forgotten. It is useful as a record and a 
reminder. 

If these lectures of mine have any other reason for existing, 
it must be sought in their special character, as (i) addressed to 
a single class of hearers, and (2) appealing not so much to the 
emotions as to the mind. My object has been to make my 
readers think, and think on some of the most important subjects 
which can engage their attention. Schoolmasters do not hesi- 
tate to tax the mental energy of their pupils in the ordinary 
departments of study. Is there any ground for sparing it in 
the department of moral and religious truth ? 

I hope it will be remembered that these addresses are not 

chapel-sermons. They deal with Christianity almost exclusively 

on the ethical side. Definite teaching, historical and dogmatic, 

should go before them and follow after. Of this, thank God, 

there is seldom any lack at a Public School ; and I have built 

upon the knowledge accordingly. The ideal life at every stage 

will have the same animating spirit. Root and flower will be 

joined by a single stem. " Christ the beginning, for the end 

is Christ." 

If.. C. L. 
42 % Shooters Hill Road, S.E., 

May, 1885. 
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What is the most precious thing in the world ? 
If you were looking out for an ideal treasure, 
what thing would you choose to possess ? It is 
an interesting question. Let us try to* build up a 
reasonable answer. 

In the first place, the jewel of your choice must 
be unique. It must stand alone. It must have 
no duplicates. A thing cannot be supremely 
precious unless it is supremely rare ; and the 
most precious thing in all the world will surely be 
the only one of its kind. Then it must be varied, 
complex, intricate, ever flashing new lights, and 
displaying fresh points of interest ; otherwise its 
beauties might pall upon your gaze. You would 
have some excuse for getting tired of it : and a 
thing of which you can get tired, without blame 
to yourself, can hardly be the most precious thing 
in the world. Moreover, it must be natural, not 
artificial; God-made, not man-made. The works 
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of human genius and human skill are marvellously 
fair. A masterpiece of painting or a noble statue 
will often give rise to the most refined emotions. 
But these are in some shape copies of nature ; and 
you are seeking, remember, the most precious 
thing in all the world. Again, the gem must be 
everlasting. A perishable possession can never 
wholly satisfy. We shall not dare to spend the 
entire wealth of our affection on an object which 
will sooneror later die away from us. This must 
be a poor world if the most precious thing in it is 
not eternal. And, lastly, it should be a jewel from 
which we shall not die away. That is a hard thing 
to ask, I know; and yet I do not see how the 
imperishable soul within us can be content with 
anything less. For what profit is there in the 
everlasting continuity of our treasure if we are not 
to continue everlastingly by its side ? 

Well then, this most precious thing in the world 
— this thing unique, complex, God-made, which 
will not pass away from us, and from which we 
shall not pass away — what is it ? I think there 
can be but one answer : A human soul. 

Observe, I do not say every human soul. No ; 
because depravatio optimi pessima — the noblest 
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creature may suffer the foulest decay. And with 
a degraded soul I trust we shall not be eternally, 
or even temporally joined. But a soul of the 
purer type, imperfect of course, but containing the 
seeds of perfection — this is the most precious 
thing in the world. It is unique, for no two souls 
are quite the same ; complex, for it defies analysis ; 
God-made, for certainly man cannot imitate it ; 
everlasting, for it will triumph over death ; and a 
perpetual possession, because, God helping us, 
we may hope to enjoy its companionship in the 
world to come. 

You know what the possession of such a soul is 
called. It is called Friendship. We cannot 
indeed possess the soul of our friend as completely 
as we possess an immaterial thing. But we can 
possess it as we possess a share in a trust, the 
right of entry to a palace, credit at a bank, or a 
seat in a deliberative assembly.. And these are 
real possessions. 

Now, if a soul be so precious a thing, and friend- 
ship be the means by which we can make it, in a 
sense, our own, it follows that friendship is itself 
a great good. It must be worth while to study it. 
It must be worth while to examine it. And that 
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is what I propose to do to-day. . Only I shall not 
deal in abstract terms, for my object is practical. 
And you must therefore let me substitute for 
" friendship " the simpler word " friend." 

Suppose that you had recently joined a fresh 
society — come into a new circle of neighbours and 
acquaintances — which would probably mean, at 
your age, entering a new school or a new class in 
the school ; and suppose that I was anxious to 
give you some advice on this subject of friends, 
which might help you to see it in a true light, and 
also be serviceable in practice, how should I most 
pointedly express what I wanted to say ? I think 
I should do it best by grouping my counsels under 
four hea v ds, and gathering them up into four general 
maxims. Suffer me then to assume such a position 
and pursue such a course during the short time I 
am privileged to speak with you. It may be that, 
in some cases, your school- friendships are all made 
and cemented beyond the possibility of revision or 
increase. Then you must carry forward some 
part of my suggestions to that larger world, pro- 
fessional or academic, which you will presently 
enter. Friendships begun at school are perhaps 
the firmest and most enduring of their kind ; but 
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there is no reason why very happy unions should 
not spring from the intercourse of later years. 

i. Now the foremost remark I have to make to 
you is this. Be careful in choosing your friend. 
You can see how much depends on the first step. 
Without admitting that a connection, once formed, 
must needs be indissoluble, I think it is, and 
should be, hard to break. Loyalty, as I hope to 
show, counts for a great deal in this province ; and 
when your hand is fairly given it ought not to be 
hastily withdrawn. You may find out that the 
boy or man you have selected for a companion is 
very far from being what your fancy painted him. 
But that is not of itself a sufficient reason for 
backing out of the alliance. You began it of your 
own free will. There was no compulsion. And 
another person must not be pained because you 
have been foolish. Unless you discover some 
grave moral defect in your friend, the relation you 
have entered into should be dissolved only by 
common consent. I am sure you will agree with 
me here. 

Perhaps it may be harder to win your assent for 
a less obvious proposition, namely, that circum- 
stances are not always to be trusted to give us 
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good friends. In one sense, no doubt, the course 
of our life is entirely responsible for our friend- 
ships. We cannot become acquainted with people 
unless we meet them. We cannot meet them 
unless we are thrown in their way. But there is 
always an inner and an outer circle of possible 
friends around us. There are persons we meet 
every day, and others whom we see, of necessity, 
not more than once a week, or once a month. 
The boys in your own class, for example, the boys 
in the same cricket eleven, the boys who share 
the same house with you, or live not far off, these 
make up an inner circle beyond which you may 
not care to look. But I think you ought to look. 
God has given us powers of vision and choice in 
order that we may escape the thraldom of circum- 
stance. And when I hear it said of a lad gone 
wrong, "Ah, poor fellow ! he was thrown with bad 
companions ; we must excuse him," I feel that 
the ground of excuse is a very sorry one at the 
best. No accident of neighbourhood can absolve 
you from the duties which belong to responsible 
beings. A boy may be fixed in your society for 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four; but 
you are not therefore to elevate the companion 
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into a friend unless you find in him some, at least, 
of those qualities which a desirable friend ought 
to have. 

And let me urge* upon you the positive advantage 
of looking now and then at the outer circle of your 
acquaintance for the chance of drawing a friend 
from it. A difference in position and pursuits, so 
far from making alliance impossible, will often 
cement it with extraordinary bonds. You will gain 
more from a boy who has new experiences to im- 
part, than you could do from one whose horizon is 
the same as your own. And, on the other hand, 
you will give him more than he could get from the 
boys immediately about him. Thus the profit will 
be considerable ; and since variety has charms for 
most of us, I think the pleasure will be considerable 
too. Not of course that I would introduce any 
tincture of the commercial spirit into so high and 
holy a thing as friendship ; and I need hardly say 
that a measure of true spiritual agreement should 
co-exist with and underlie the diversity in tastes 
and avocations. 

2. I pass now to my second maxim : Be active 
in serving your friend. Treat his interests as if 
they were your own. When he is absent defend 
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him, when he is present support him, in every good 
cause. Make yourself his mouth-piece if delicacy 
keeps him silent. Sound his praises if you think 
they ought to be heard. And don't be half-hearted 
in your commendation, or fancy that your own 
merit must grow less as his grows more. Put the 
idea of self altogether away from you. Let it be 
swallowed up in the enthusiasm which love can 
breed. 

And then there are other quieter services that 
you may do for your friend — services rendered 
directly to him, and not merely done on his behalf. 
He will sometimes need advice. It is your privi- 
lege to supply it. Two heads are better than one. 
In the duplication, if not in the multitude, of 
counsellors there is wisdom. He will sometimes 
need encouragement. To whom should he look 
in hours of depression if not to you ? When dis- 
appointment comes, as come it must, to the 
cheeriest and most sanguine amongst us, when 
things go wrong, and spirits go down, it will be 
yours to give the tired heart a lift on the way. He 
will sometimes need warning. The unseen danger, 
the unsuspected foe, may be unseen and unsus- 
pected only by the person in peril. Your life's 
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road may lie across the hill-top, while your friend 
is travelling in the valley below, and from that 
greater altitude you can detect the pitfalls in front 
of him — pitfalls which by means of your signalling 
he will be able to avoid. Lastly, it is inevitable 
that he should sometimes need rebuke. Be care- 
ful how you give it, but don't run away from the 
task. Use gentle words and soft-sounding phrases, 
the most scrupulous courtesy, the tenderest con- 
sideration, not forgetting your own frequent lapses 
from the nobler way. But let the needful truth be 
spoken, though it pain you to speak it ; for the 
love which can never reprove is a love which has 
brought many souls to ruin ere now. 

The secret of success, or unsuccess, in being 
serviceable lies in the temper which pervades your 
service as a whole. Is it forced upon you by a 
sense of duty, or gladly undertaken as the most 
blessed work your hands can do? Have you 
realized that true kingship, true saintship, true 
heroism, consist, not in being ministered unto, but 
in ministering? Have you made the unworldly 
choice which our Lord put before His disciples 
when He said, " Whether is greater, he that sitteth 
at meat, or he that serveth ? Is not he that sitteth 
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at meat ? But I am among you as He that serveth." 
3. From the idea of unselfishness we go on 
naturally to my third maxim : Be generous in 
sharing your friend. Don't suppose that the ardour 
of your devotion gives you a right to monopolise 
his time, his thought, or his love. Other people 
have claims upon him. Other people are attracted 
by the qualities you find so pleasant yourself. He 
cannot always be with you, or near you, or 
thinking about you. He must travel sometimes 
into regions where you cannot follow him, and 
engage in pursuits from which circumstances shut 
you out. Just in proportion to his real worth 
will be the demands made upon him by the com- 
munity at large. If he were a useless, unamiable 
fellow, you might keep him to yourself ; but because 
he has virtues which attract the regard of his 
neighbours, you will not be allowed sole possession 
of his friendship. You will often have to see him 
working with others, and playing with others, when 
you would rather see him working and playing 
with you. 

And this may cost a pang now and then. It is 
perhaps no discredit to your heart if it does. 
Regret that a much-loved presence should be too 
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seldom allowed us is a justifiable, and, I think, an 
honourable emotion. But we must keep it within 
the bounds which true love will suggest. It should 
never take the shape of a jealous exclusiveness. 
To recur to the similes I used a few minutes ago, 
we should be content with our share in the trust, 
not seeking to buy up the whole ; we should enjoy 
our right of entry to the palace, without trying to 
lock out everybody else ; we should use our credit 
at the bank, but allow other people to have credit 
there too ; we should take our seat in the delib- 
erative assembly, yet not to the exclusion of 
other members whose right to sit is as good as 
our own. 

The danger we have to guard against besets us 
very frequently. It is not confined to friendship 
alone. The instinctive greed of the natural heart, 
which prompts the little child to cry for the moon, 
leads the grown man through a succession of futile 
and sordid desires. And when it is stoutly beaten 
back by a nobler spirit from other people's money 
and houses and lands, it comes up again in the 
guise of an angel, and asks for the exclusive 
possession of other people's love. Your best safe- 
guard against selfishness in friendship is to cherish 
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the honour of your friend. Cultivate a real interest 
in his success and popularity, and then you will 
never wish to take him away from associations, 
which, though they divide his affections, add some- 
thing to his fame. 

4. My fourth and last maxim completes what 
has gone before : Be faithful in keeping your friend. 
Suffer no light obstacle to cut him off from you. 
Remember him in absence. Preserve the connexion 
when school-days are over. Even if he should 
pass beyond the sea, let your loyal regard go with 
him and support him. 

I need not tell you how frequently this obligation 
is ignored. There are some boys, and some men, 
who seem to find pleasure in winning people's love, 
and then trampling it under-foot or throwing it 
away. Don't be one of them. Don't try to elicit 
an affection for which you will give no proportionate 
return. Don't swear fidelity for ever, when you 
mean attachment for a day. Don't lead a com- 
panion to suppose that he is all in all to you, and 
then go off to practise the same wiles on somebody 
else. 

" Boys are not sensitive," said a lady to me a 
short time ago. That depends a good deal, I 
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fancy, on the boy. They are not all cast in one 
mould, and their qualities are not to be summed 
up in a sentence. There is, I am sure, enough 
tenderness of heart in a Public School to make 
loyal friendship a precious thing and fickle varia- 
tion the reverse. But were it not so, your duty 
would be plain. The ideal before you has been 
too clearly beaten out by countless generations of 
noble spirits in every country and every age to 
suffer eclipse from any local cause. You know, 
almost instinctively, that a true friend is one whose 
love is not based on a passing predilection, and 
does not vary like the wind. If those around you 
do not care for this kind of friendship, they are to 
be pitied — and reformed. Where you have not a 
high standard to live up to, you have a low standard 
to raise. I believe that the moral effect of a mutual 
service, which is seen to continue unchanged from 
month to month, and year to year, extends far 
beyond the parties concerned. It is a perpetual 
reminder of the great truth that " we are members 
one of another," by remembering which you will 
best consolidate the interests of your school. And 
then, as the Laureate sings, 

•• We needs must love the highest when we see it." 
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Set before men a fair example, and they will be con- 
strained to follow it. If loyalty is not the fashion 
in your neighbourhood, you may do something — 
perhaps a great deal — to make it so. 

I have said enough. The subject is not exhausted, 
but we have noted the chief points in it. Be 
careful in choosing, active in serving, generous in 
sharing, faithful in keeping — your friend ; and he 
will have no cause to complain, while you will be 
blest indeed. 

There are some things which one Christian 
ought to give to another, but which he cannot give 
without sacrifice. True love is not among them. 
The more you diffuse it, the greater will be the 
store that remains. It can only be created by 
generosity. It can only be augmented by dispersal. 
It has the divine quality of its divine Author. 
" Beloved, let us love one another ; for love is 
of God." 
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There is a habit very common among boys, and, 
I am afraid, among grown-up people too, of 
grouping their fellows into artificial classes, and 
calling them by a common title or name. At 
school it is " the boys who don't play games/' 
" the boys who work hard at their tooks," "the 
boys whose dress is not always of the tidiest or 
newest," and so on. Each of these classes is 
known by some name, — some dry, cold, descrip- 
tive, and probably contemptuous title. After 
school the classes will be different, but the 
principle of division remains the same. It is 
always a lumping together of persons who have 
an outward prominent characteristic in common, 
and a labelling of them as one might label a row 
of identical insects in a cabinet. 

" Well," you say, " and is it not a very con- 
venient plan ? What objection can you bring 
against it ? " 
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My friends, I can bring a most serious objec- 
tion, — the objection that it is not a true plan, and 
therefore not a fair plan. 

i. In the first place, it is not true. You cannot 
classify human beings in such a simple way, if 
you wish your classification to be accurate. One 
or two prominent features are not enough to go 
by ; and very often the more conspicuous they 
seem, the less significant they really are for any 
purpose of useful classification. It is the sure 
mark of an ignorant and superficial observer to 
think otherwise. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. 

You have all heard of Linnaeus, the great 
Swedish botanist, and some of you perhaps may 
be acquainted with what is called the " Linnaean 
system " of arranging plants. Linnaeus, you 
know, was the father of modern botany. It was 
he who made the first successful attempt to dis- 
tinguish the myriad flowers which carpet the earth, 
and to gather them into classes and families. And 
how did he go to work ? He looked at a great 
variety of blossoms, and he saw that one con- 
spicuous difference between them lay in the 
number of their stamens. Some had many 
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stamens; some had few. Some had twenty or 
more ; some had only one. And he said, " I will 
arrange my plants according to this feature. There 
shall be a class of one-stamen plants, like the Red 
Valerian ; a class of two-stamen plants, like the 
Veronica ; a class of three-stamen plants, like the 
Crocus ; and so on." It was probably the best 
arrangement he could make with the very limited 
knowledge at his disposal. 

But what happened when knowledge grew wider, 
— when botanists had discovered many new plants, 
and many new things about the plants that were 
old ? Why, simply this. The arrangement of 
Linnaeus fell to the ground. It was not merely 
altered. It was superseded. Scientific men 
examined the organs of plants with microscopes, 
and they found that the number of stamens is 
not nearly so important a matter as Linnaeus 
fancied. They found that a flower with one 
stamen may be own-brother to a flower with six 
stamens, and only fiftieth cousin to a flower with 
no more stamens than itself. And the modern 
arrangement (" Natural " arrangement, as it is 
called,) of plants, which has succeeded the rough- 
and-ready fallacious Linnaeau system, \s ^ <^\sv- 

B 
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plex — it depends upon so many different features 
(some very minute and barely visible) in the plant, 
that if I were to talk about it for an hour, you 
might not be much wiser than when I began. 

You see my point. If it be thus difficult to 
classify plants — organisms low down in the scale 
of nature — how can it be easy to classify men — 
the most highly organised of created things ? If 
by taking a few conspicuous parts of a flower, and 
making them the sign-posts of a system, we can 
arrive at such misleading, such fallacious results, 
what do you suppose will be the outcome of the 
same blind philosophy when applied to the analysis 
of human motives and human character ? 

Now let us descend from theory to practice. 
You tell me, for instance, that boys who shew 
themselves indifferent players of football and 
cricket ought, in your opinion, to be — well, con- 
demned. They are, you say, x and y and z y and 
many other objectionable things. In short, you 
put them all together into a single class, and label 
them with an ugly name. Is that an arrangement 
in accord with natural truth ? Will it bear 
enquiry ? Will it, to use a common phrase, hold 
water ? I am sure it will not. 
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Consider for a moment how it grew up. Once 
upon a time (you may fix the epoch when you will) 
there were certain lads — call them A, B, C, — who 
fancied that loafing and smoking, and getting into 
mischief was " more fun" than any pastime to be 
found in the playing-field. You noticed these 
fellows. You pitied them. You condemned them. 
You called them x, y, z. And you did well. It 
was a just and healthy condemnation. But un- 
fortunately you did not stop at this point. There 
were certain other lads — call them D, E, F, — 
lads of good disposition, but of nervous tempera- 
ment, or bookish taste, or conscious of limbs set 
awkwardly in their sockets, — who therefore joined 
in your games no oftener and no more heartily- 
than rule or custom obliged ; and you, in the 
shallowness of your heart, looked with indignant 
eyes upon these, even as you looked upon the 
former set. Practically you swept D, E, F, into 
same class with A, B, C, and you called them 
x, y, z. Was it well done ? I think not. 

Take another example. There are boys in every 
school who study hard, win dozens of prizes, and 
stand always at the head of the Form. " I dqn't 
like such fellows," you say; " they are selfish; they 
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are mean ; they care nothing for the corporate 
welfare ; they look only to their own interest ; 
they want to seize more than their share of 
honours and distinctions, and they go about the 
business in a underhand way." Now why do you 
say this ? Are you the exponents of a baseless 
grudge, or the victims of an ill-natured delusion ? 
No, not altogether. There is a modicum of truth 
in your indictment, — a small space of solid earth 
on which the feet of your logic may rest. As long 
as the competitive system prevails in matters edu- 
cational, so long will a few lads suffer deterioration 
of the kind you hint at. They will become self- 
centred and self-engrossed. They will take a 
narrow view of what the school can give to the 
scholar. They will ignore entirely what the scholar 
should give back to the school. Good-fellowship, 
public spirit, united effort for a common cause, — 
these things are above and beyond them. Only 
what is " paying " and personal has any charm for 
their souls. Such lads exist ; and neither industry 
nor talent can make them estimable persons. 

But all boys who study hard and win prizes are 

not of this sort. Very far from it indeed. Some 

boys stand high in class, because their mental 
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power is such that they could not easily stand 
anywhere else. Others owe distinction to an 
honest, single-hearted endeavour to do their duty 
in the class-room as they would do it in the 
playing-field. Others again have a conscious and 
laudable desire to get all the help that teachers 
can give them towards fulfilling the noblest of 
aims — " to be a good soldier and servant of Jesus 
Christ." Nothing can be alleged against the 
industrious boy, whose industry is of the right — 
which I believe,. on the whole, to be the ordinary 
— type. Schools exist, remember, for the pur- 
pose of imparting education. And though book- 
learning is only one element in a perfect education, 
in the education which great schools do their best 
to give, — it is never-the-less by far the most 
important element. And therefore you sin against 
the fitness of things, as well as against natural 
truth, if by hasty and inconsiderate classification 
you impose a stigma on the whole body of hard- 
working boys. 

Yet again. There are lads in every school 
whose dress and general appearance is not of the 
neatest. You have no difficulty in picking them 
out, because at the present day AoNW^aes&S&Sax 
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from being the general characteristic of the school- 
boy. And against these also you take up your 
parable. " Lazy underbred good-for-nothing 
fellows," you call them, "without any proper 
feeling of what is due to themselves, to their 
school, or to the gentlemen who belong to it. 
Can any smartness, or brightness, or cleverness," 
you ask, " come out of such unkempt tabernacles ? " 
Well, the plain truth is — they can. If I were to 
go through the list of great men who are known 
to have neglected their raiment from infancy to 
old age, I should weary your patience almost as 
much as if I expounded the Natural System of 
classifying plants. It may be disagreeable to 
reflect that fine characters are so often unmethod- 
ical, ill-balanced, and destitute of care for the 
details of practical life. But we must accept 
genius as we find it, and not seek to deny its 
place or power, because it appears to be weak in 
the science of dress. 

" Quite so," you say, "but suppose our slovenly 

boys are not geniuses ; what then ? " Then judge 

them with a righteous, that is, a discriminating 

Judgment. If they have not " the defect of their 

qualities," they may be the \\c\mvs> of a bad 
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bringing up, they may have inherited an incurable 
carelessness from generations of untidy ancestors, 
or their want of lustre at school may be due in 
part to a want of money at home. This last con- 
sideration should, I think, make us doubly cautious 
how we impute moral blame for reasons of dress. 
And yet — mark me — I do not deny for a moment 
that some lads deserve the heaviest censure you can 
deal out to them. These by all means take in 
hand for the speedier reformation of their man- 
ners. Put them into the class of the criminal, 
that they may presently emerge into the class of 
the penitent, and so pass to the great body of the 
cleansed. Only be watchful that you include in 
the purging process no victims of inheritance or 
misfortune or destiny, who, in the eyes of the great 
Judge of all men, might more properly do execution 
upon you. 

2. I have shown the untruthfulness of indis- 
criminate class-making, and I could not help 
showing something of its unfairness at the same 
time. But I want you to consider this latter 
point more at large. 

The unfairness which I have spoken of already 
consists in arguing from the boy to 1\\^ <&as&« "\x 
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is a constructive unfairness. You say — " So-and- 
so is of such-and-such a character, and therefore 
he belongs to such-and-such a class." But there 
is also a deductive unfairness. It consists in arguing 
from the class to the boy. You say — " So-and-so 
belongs to such-and-such a class, and therefore he 
must be of such-and-such a character." 

Now if the classification of human beings were 
accurate, exhaustive, unerring, there would be no 
unfairness in drawing a conclusion of this sort. 
IJut, as a matter of fact, it is not more accurate 
or exhaustive or unerring than was the Linnsean 
classification of plants ; and you can easily under- 
stand how fallacious (beyond the narrowest area) 
would be any conclusions drawn from that. It 
would never do to argue about the shape of a 
blossom from the number of its stamens. Still 
less could you form an idea of the whole plant — 
its roots, its stem, its leaves, its months of flower- 
ing, or the soil it would choose to live in. The 
primrose, the forget-me-not, the buckthorn, the 
chickweed, the convolvulus, and the elm, all 
have five stamens; all belong to the same 
Linnaean class Pentandria. Clearly, if you knew 
the chickweed and did not kuovj the primrose, and 
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then, relying on the Linnaean system, you con- 
cluded that the primrose is like the chickweed, 
you would do a great injustice to the primrose ; 
but not a greater injustice than you may do to 
individual human beings by regarding them as 
types of some class which really has nothing 
typical about it. 

When you are told that a schoolfellow belongs 
to a section of the school which you hold in light 
esteem, beware how you pour upon him the vials 
of your scorn. There may be sound reason for 
ranking him where public opinion dictates ; but 
on the other hand, there may be no reason at all 
which a fair judgment could recognise. You can- 
not tell without a personal acquaintance with the 
boy. Gain this, and you will be qualified to 
judge. Perhaps the very lad you were warned 
against may become the friend you were craving 
for ; and you will smile after many days to think 
how ill-founded was your initial estimate — your 
estimate before you knew. 

Now look at the matter from another side. 
What do you suppose are the feelings of the boy 
himself, who has been wrongly included in a con- 
temptible class? Is it possible \.YvaX \\a ^\o>\£A 
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feel happy, or even healthy, if a sound mind be 
part of health ? The first ingredient in a healthy 
happiness is self-respect ; and how can anyone 
respect himself when nobody else respects him ? 
The boy has lost the good esteem of his fellows, 
and he has lost it, remember, almost, if not quite, 
beyond retrieval. It is the hardest thing in the 
world to get rid of a stigma once attached. The 
label which public opinion affixes to you when you 
enter a school, is the label which you will probably 
bear as long as you remain in it. Everybody 
knows this. The boy knows it best of all. " I 
have been condemned unheard," he says, " and 
there is no appeal from the verdict. I can never 
be popular, or influential, or trusted. Nobody 
cares for me. Nobody loves me. People have 
given me a bad name, and it will stick to me till 
the end." I ask you again, if any boy so weighted 
can enjoy happiness or moral health. And I appeal 
to you as high-minded gentlemen to be as scrupu- 
lously fair in your judgments as you are, I trust, in 
the other relations of corporate life. 

Let me conclude with a practical suggestion. 
We can not only minimise the evils of an imper- 
fect system which we find ready-made to our hand, 
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but we can construct a better system, above it and 
beyond it and beneath it, to take its place in our 
own hearts, and some day perhaps in the world at 
large. That will be a system grounded on essentials, 
and not on outside show, a system which regards 
motive and temper and habitual bias, as more im- 
portant than any single characteristic of the conduct 
which can be seen. The class-names in that system 
will be brief but significant : the Honest, the Loving, 
the Brave, the Faithful, the Pure ; the Mean, the 
Envious, the Selfish, the Time-serving, and the 
Corrupt. From such divisions no mistake can 
arise ; for they are rooted and grounded in eternal 
truth. Tell me that a man is pre-eminently honest 
or pre-eminently brave, and I know a great deal 
about him beyond the possibility of error. It is as 
though you told me that some new plant belongs 
to the Natural Family of the Crucifers or of 
the Composite, and straightway I infer all the 
leading details of its character and constitution. 
Few things are more useful than a plan of social 
divisions broadly and spiritually based ; few more 
pernicious than one which has no basis but the 
casual observation of the unreflecting crowd. 
If you desire (as I hope you do) to see this matter 
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in the highest and purest light vouchsafed to us, 
look at the divine history of our Blessed Lord. 
Zacchaeus was not divided from Him, nor was Levi, 
nor was Mary Magdalene, by the barriers which the 
men of that day had set up. He acknowledged no 
bar, He raised no bar, where none existed in the 
counsels of the Almighty. And yet He came to 
divide, as truly as He came to knit together. You 
find, in His gospel, the merciful, the peace-makers, 
the pure in heart, set over against and contrasted 
with the " hypocrites " who shall receive " greater 
damnation." You find " the children of this 
world " sharply distinguished from " the children 
of light." You find " the tares " spoken of, and 
you find "the wheat." 

Be it ours to follow with reverent humility in the 
steps of the Master. Let us make no divisions 
which He would not approve, — set up no barriers 
which His love would immediately break down. 
When we divide, as divide we sometimes must, let 
it be in the spirit of Him who bade us "judge 
righteous judgment " not based on external show* 
For while man — inconsiderate man — " looketh on 
the outward appearance, the Lord looketh on the 
heart." 
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N the sixth chapter of Charles Kingsley's novel 
' Alton Locke " is a striking account of a well- 
inown picture, which some of you perhaps may 
lave seen. It is the picture of St, Sebastian, 
>ainted by Guido Reni, and it hangs still where 
iingsley found it — in the last room of the famous 
;allery at Dulwich. 

The subject is the martyrdom of the Saint. His 
irms are bound. An arrow is quivering in his side. 
3is face looks up to heaven with a rapt expression, 
n which faith seems to wrestle with the agony of 
leath — to wrestle and prevail. If you would know 
nore, read the great novelist'sown eloquent descrip- 
ion, and read also what he says about the effect 
>f this picture on the hero of his tale — young Alton 
!-ocke — how the heart of the youth swelled within 
lim, and his eyes rew dim gwith tears, while he 
;azed on this presentment of heroic self-sacrifice in 
i man scarcely older than himself. 
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Guido's picture seems to me to typify one ideal of 
saintship in a very forcible manner, and Kingsley's 
account of it typifies with equal force one way of 
regarding that ideal. But there is another ideal, and 
consequently another way of regarding the first 
ideal. All young men do not resemble Alton Locke. 
The spectacle of asceticism (I use the word in the 
fullest possible sense) exerts on some no kindling 
influence. It rather repels than attracts. 

Not a great while ago I met a lad, a public- 
schoolboy like yourselves, who lived at Dulwich, 
and was therefore familiar with the " Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian." He was a bright intelligent 
fellow. He had read " Alton Locke." I asked 
him whether he admired the picture, and whether 
Kingsley's strong words represented at all the state 
of his own feelings when he first visited the gallery. 
He answered, with perhaps unnecessary emphasis, 
that the " Martyrdom of St. Sebastian " was 
about the most ghastly and repulsive painting he 
had ever come across. " If the Dulwich Gallery 
held nothing more delightful than that," he said, 
" I should not go there very often." The attitude 
of my young friend deserves, I think, as much 
consideration as the attitude of Charles Kingsley, 



\ 
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for it too is typical of a feeling widely spread. 

Let me now explain the problem as simply and 
precisely as I can. It may be that you have not 
quite understood what has gone before. You will 
understand it better if you will listen to what I am 
about to saw 

We are all born into the world with certain 
capacities for enjoyment and the reverse. We 
can feel pleasure. We can suffer pain. Some 
courses of life bring us more gratification than 
others. We are frequently called upon to choose 
between lines of conduct, one of which looks 
pleasanter than the rest. Yet a thoughtful person 
will often hesitate, and sometimes refuse, to take 
the pleasanter line, even though it carries with it 
no apparent disadvantages of a material kind. 
And why ? Because he hears the echo, if not the 
direct sound, of those soul-compelling words of the 
Saviour, " If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
Me." When I say that he hears the echo and 
perhaps not the direct sound, I mean that he may 
be not a true Christian himself, but only the 
descendant of Christians, and a dweller in a 
Christian country. In that case the voice of 
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Jesus will not appeal to him as it appeals to the 
believing heart. He will not be very ready to 
listen to it or obey it. But the instinctive desire 
to live righteously, which he has inherited from 
his Christian forefathers, and the public opinion 
of his neighbours, the general feeling which per- 
vades society in favour of Christian conduct, — 
these are voices which he cannot help hearing. 
And if he disobeys them it will only be after a 
struggle more or less severe. 

You must bear in mind that the moral atmos- 
phere in which we dwell to-day is the accumulated 
product of ages. Each succeeding generation has 
added something to it. Some generations have 
added a great deal. None of us can help being 
influenced by the thoughts and endeavours and 
ideals of men and women whose bodies have long 
since crumbled into dust. When you tread among 
the graves of old-world statesmen and warriors and 
divines in some cathedral or ancient church, you 
may say to yourself with perfect truth — " If these 
had not been what they were, I should not be 
quite what I am. My pains and pleasures, my 
hopes, fears, and aspirations would all be some- 
what, I cannot tell how widely, different." 
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Now it happens that one thing about which our 
mediaeval ancestors held a strong opinion was the 
Christian duty of self-denial. They thought that 
the most perfect disciple of Jesus was he who 
most rigorously mortified the appetites of the 
body. The man who ate the simplest food, wore 
the coarsest raiment, slept on the rudest bed, and 
whose food, raiment, sleep, were less than nature 
demanded, appeared to them peculiarly holy. And 
if, in addition to all this, he displayed a careless- 
ness about life itself, went on missions of peril to 
barbarous countries, opposed armies, appeased 
tumults, defied robbers, rebuked monarchs, until 
at length a cruel death overtook him, the crown of 
perfect saintship was his, even in the estimation 
of his foes. 

In portraying the martyrdom of St. Sebastian 
with all the resources of a consummate art, so 
that the picture becomes at once touching and 
sublime, the painter does but give expression to 
the mediaeval sense of the adorableness of self- 
sacrifice. And those modern spectators who, like 
Kingsley's hero, find themselves moved almost 
beyond the power of utterance by the spectacle of 
the pierced side and anguished brow, have inherited 
c 
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a large portion of the spirit which was once uni- 
versal. They are impressed, as their ancestors 
were before them, with the weird fascination which 
belongs to suffering voluntarily sought and hero- 
ically borne, apart from any useful purpose which 
that suffering may be thought to serve. The other 
and perhaps more numerous class of persons, who 
see little or nothing to admire in the picture, are 
infected with a utilitarian (they would call it a 
common-sense) spirit which refuses to be moved 
by any suffering that might have been avoided, 
and condemns all asceticism which is not called 
for by special circumstances. They would sympa- 
thise with the drunkard's resolution to abstain 
from the drink which is killing him ; but they 
could not understand why an ordinary man should 
deny himself ordinary pleasures, or get less inno- 
cent gratification out of life than life is able to 
afford. 

The question I want to suggest to your minds is 
simply this — what is the right view ? Ought we 
to practise self-denial for its own sake, apart from 
any utilitarian motive ; or, dismissing that idea as 
a superstition inherited from ignorant progenitors, 
shall we indulge every capacity to the fullest 
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extent, short of running into sin ; or is there, some 
middle course ? 

You will see that the question has really a most 
important bearing on practical life. It is not 
a mere speculative enquiry. Whether we are 
conscious of the fact or no, our behaviour must 
necessarily be influenced by the bias of our minds 
in one direction or the other. We shall either 
give ourselves to the pursuit of pleasure more or 
less unreservedly, or we shall be held back by a 
warning instinct again and again. And if we can 
find out what line of conduct is the most whole- 
some and reasonable and righteous, it will be a 
great help to us in the work of bringing our habits, 
as we desire to bring them, into harmony with the 
laws of God. 

Now what is the paramount duty which a man 
owes to himself? (I assume that he does owe 
duties to himself, and not to other people only.) 
Is it not to develope as many of his faculties as he 
can ? To carry forward his own education to the 
farthest extent which his position in life allows ? 
To make himself a perfect instrument for God's 
work — perfect in body, soul, and spirit ? To 
ascertain the nature of his talents, and then to 
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spare no trouble in augmenting, expanding, direct- 
ing them to God's glory ? 

That is what Nature does for animals, birds, 
plants, insects, — for all things alive. Through 
innumerable generations she has been leading 
them from lower forms to higher, and is leading 
them still. If a man refuses to care for his own 
development, he becomes a jarring element in the 
natural world to which he clearly belongs. 

You certainly, in this place and at your age, are 
bound to improve your faculties in every legitimate 
way. And how can you do it? What method 
will you pursue? By what means will you add to 
your powers. I suppose it must be by using them 
in such a manner as not to abuse them. They 
must be exercised, but not over- wrought ; expanded, 
but not stretched too far. 

In this manner it is that we bring our bodily 
forces to the highest pitch of efficiency. We train 
them by running, leaping, swimming, wrestling, 
to be strong, supple, and hardy. But we are 
careful not to run, leap, swim, or wrestle too 
strenuously, too often, or too long ; because experi- 
ence tells us that if we did so, our limbs instead 
of gaining, would lose strength in the process. 
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Everybody knows this ; and everybody knows also 
that the same rule holds good with the purely 
intellectual powers. It is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the brain that a certain amount of pressure 
should be put upon it. Boys are not fond of study- 
ing hard subjects like Greek Roots or Spherical 
Trigonometry ; but they are the better for such 
study — within certain limits. As long as the line 
of moderation is not overpassed, all goes well. 
Overpass it, and you lose ground instead of gaining. 
Overpass it greatly, and a terrible crash will ensue. 
I conceive that what is true of bodily and mental 
powers, is true also of aesthetic capacities — if I may 
be allowed to use the term in default of a simpler. 
Every sense by means of which we receive pleasure 
and pain is capable of being educated, and educated, 
as I firmly believe, to the greater glory of God. 
And we have seen that education implies use. 
We have seen that it excludes abuse. A man who 
trains his eyes to appreciate and take pleasure in 
the shapes of beauty of which the world is full 
does wisely. That is use. But he must be careful 
not to mar the delicacy of his vision by an ill- 
regulated or wanton expenditure of the powers of 
sight. That is abuse. And the same kind of 
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reasoning may be held about all the other senses. 
There is a time and a place and a degree and a 
manner in which we may employ them to their 
own advantage and to the advantage of the whole 
man. And I repeat that, regarding the possession 
of them as a gift from God, we cannot properly 
do otherwise than so employ them. 

The truth is that neglect of anyone of our faculties 
is hurtful to all the rest. If we crush down those 
appetites which, while they are perfectly innocent, 
we choose to consider less noble, the result will be 
the warping of our whole nature. Do not mistake 
me. I am not saying a word against the control 
and regulation of all our faculties. On the con- 
trary, I believe that such control and regulation 
are imperatively called for. They are a part of 
that educational use, which is not abuse only so 
long as they are present. But to control is not to 
annihilate. You cannot regulate a thing if you 
have destroyed it. And I maintain that when self- 
denial goes the length of asceticism, there follows 
a necessary disturbance of the balance and equili- 
brium of the whole man. If you believe that God 
made us ; if you believe that His hand has directed 
the process of creation through the ages; then 
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you will not think yourself at liberty to correct — 
nay, to deflect (for that is what it comes to) — the 
natural line of your own development. 

And let no one say that this is a plea for stagna- 
tion, or that the evil within us ought not, on this 
principle, to be rooted out. Undoubtedly man is 
progressive by God's decree. Undoubtedly He 
wishes us to go from strength to strength. We 
are all far, far below the standard of perfection 
which He has set before us. But our progress 
should be upon lines naturally, and therefore 
divinely, appointed. We ought not to mark out a 
track for ourselves in obedience to some ecclesias- 
tical fashion of the day, without very carefully con- 
sidering whether the course proposed will tend to 
the perfection of all our faculties, or whether it 
will elevate a few by depressing, stunting, and 
sacrificing the rest. 

Now I think it possible that a question may 
be shaping itself in your minds — thus: "Has 
not the asceticism you condemn produced very 
striking, very admirable results ? Were not the 
hermits, the monastic saints, the fanatical warriors 
of the Middle Age, and the centuries which led up 
to it, distinct factors in the Christianisation of the 
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world ? Did they not perform heroic deeds, con- 
vert nations, change the policy of empires, in the 
might of their self-denial ? And have we not 
known in modern times, yes, even in our own day, 
persons who by leading a one-sided, imperfectly- 
developed life, have been able to carry out the 
most remarkable Christian enterprises and win 
the reverent regard of their fellow-men ? " 

To all this there can be but one answer. It is 
quite true. In every generation some souls are 
called upon to follow the Master through suffering, 
and perhaps to death. For some it is not enough 
to be like Him in love, in purity, in lowliness, in 
well-doing ; they choose, at the bidding of a secret 
voice, to sacrifice innocent joy, bodily health, even 
mental sanity, in order that they may perform a 
special work, or preach a gospel which needs 
to be heard. In the ages we term "dark" such 
men and women were numerous, because the 
call for them was great. Ignorance, licence, and 
cruelty reigned in high places, and could only be 
combatted by the supremest self-devotion. To- 
day the world, if not radically better, is widely 
different. The saints of medievalism helped to 
make it so. 
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Few of us are summoned to give up every 
pleasant thing in the service of Christ. I will not 
say that none of us is summoned ; for I think 
otherwise. I think there is still room, still need 
for saints of the ascetic pattern. And I thank 
God that such Christians are to be found among 
us even now. But I would have a man examine 
himself and his circumstances calmly and prayer- 
fully before he concludes that an extraordinary 
mission is what Christ demands of him. Because 
we have known — have we not ? — people and sets 
of people, who have made this great mistake — that 
in their zeal for the common faith they have with- 
drawn themselves from the common life, and so 
warped their natural tastes and sympathies as to 
be unable to influence or understand the neighbours 
among whom they dwell ; and yet they have not 
accomplished any notable work in the arena of 
Christian heroism which might lift them above the 
scope of ordinary rules and excuse their neglect of 
ordinary duties. Such persons misconceive both 
their position and their power. If they would 
share the joys and sorrows, the harmless pleasures, 
the secular interests, the wholesome activities, of 
those around them, how much Christian spirit 
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they might spread abroad ! But by refusing to 
join in any social gathering not religious, by con- 
temning art, music, science, letters, as unworthy 
of a Christian's thought, by acquiring, nay, court- 
ing, the reputation of a " peculiar people," they 
reduce their influence in ordinary ways to nil ; and 
since God has not called them to be St. Sebastians, 
and grants them no opportunity of becoming so, 
their influence in extraordinary ways amounts to 
little more. 

Now let me repeat the question or questions 
with which I started. Ought we to practise self- 
denial for its own sake, apart from any utilitarian 
motive ; or should we indulge every capacity for 
pleasure to the fullest extent, short of running 
into sin ; or is there a third course possible ? 

What answer have we reached ? Briefly this. 
We ought to practise self-denial, but not without 
reference to utilitarian motives ; and at the same 
time we shall do well (for there is no contradic- 
tion) to educate and use all our capacities, not 
with any idea of "indulging" them, but in order 
to fulfil' those functions of life to which God has 
appointed us. 

That is the general rule ; and presumably it is 
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the rule for you and for me. Some men have been, 
and some are still, excepted from it. They are 
called upon to slay many of their faculties, to starve 
a great part of their being, and to develope spec- 
ially, and for special ends, a few paramount virtues. 
To these men we give the tribute of a profound 
admiration. We see the greatness of the sacrifice. 
We see the greatness of the cause which demanded 
it. If a like summons should ever come to any 
one of us, we pray that he may be strengthened to 
receive it gladly, and to bear the same cross which 
so many saintly spirits have borne before him. 
But if it come not (and to most of us it will not 
come) we will make no futile excursions to seek 
it. We will not desert our normal sphere, how- 
ever commonplace it may seem. We will not 
refuse such joys as offer themselves, or neglect 
such capacities as we possess. Because by follow- 
ing this course we believe we shall be keeping open 
the channels through which Mercy and Grace flow 
down to us, and strengthening the bonds of love 
and sympathy which unite us to our fellow-men. 
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Perhaps some of the more thoughtful among you 
have occasionally wondered why it is that competi- 
tion plays such a large part in our school-system. 
There must always be something distasteful to 
generous souls in the idea of gaining place, power, 
or distinction, at the cost of another person. It 
looks to them like selfishness with unkindness 
superadded. And as there is no necessity for its 
introduction into school-management, they wonder 
that it should be so invariably introduced. 

I say " no necessity," because it would be quite 
possible to give prizes, not according to a boy's 
place in his form, but according to the standard of 
his work. Everyone whose total marks amounted 
to a certain figure might receive a reward, irres- 
pective of the marks scored by his fellows. Such 
a plan would of course do away with competition, 
and also be an improvement in some other respects 
on the existing method. The least idle in a class 
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of idle boys could no longer win, as he does at 
present, an equal guerdon to that bestowed on the 
most industrious in a class of the industrious. A 
prize would therefore have a more defined and 
indisputable value than it possesses now. And yet 
this plan has never, so far as I know, been adopted 
in any school of first-rate importance. The com- 
petitive system reigns without a rival. Can we 
assign a sufficient reason for its supremacy? 
Possibly we can. At all events, I invite you to 
look round on the world at large, the world outside 
the school-room, and observe how competition 
works there. 

In the first place, you cannot help noticing its 
universal prevalence. In every department of life 
men and women compete with one another. They 
compete, not only for daily bread, but for the 
emptiest glory, — not only for gains the most im- 
portant, but for gains the most trivial. Is there 
any species of popular pastime which is not based 
on competition ? And then competition is by no 
means confined to the human race. It is obviously 
the reigning power throughout the natural kingdom. 
The lowest, as well as the highest, organisms come 
under its dominion. Among coral-insects and jelly- 
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fishes, among lichens and fungi, competition operates 
as forcibly as it does in Whitechapel, or Lombard- 
street, or Pall Mall. All living things have a 
tendency to multiply faster than the food on which 
they depend for subsistence. Only the strongest 
and most fortunately placed are able to survive the 
struggle which ensues. The weakest " go to the 
wall.'' They perish of starvation. 

Now I do not mean to affirm that every natural 
law is fit for imitation in human societies, which 
are, in a sense, above nature. Because if that were 
so, cannibalism, infanticide, and the most barbar- 
ous cruelty, would become legal, and the highest 
civilisation must bow to the lowest savagery. But 
there is no law quite so universal, and certainly 
none so efficacious, as this of competition, unless 
it be the law of heredity with which it is closely 
twined. And I think we should hesitate before 
deciding that it cannot have place in an ideal 
human system ; for such a decision would really 
mean that all the progress we hope to make here- 
after must be made without the particular power 
which has caused almost all our progress hitherto. 

And here we touch the root of the matter. Com- 
petition has two faces ; one cruel, relentless, san- 
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guinary ; the other radiant, benevolent, kindly. 
The former will appear to us at a near view ; the 
latter we see oftenest from a distance. Yet the 
far aspect contains no element of illusion. It is a 
fact that competitive struggle has given us pleasant 
homes, cheap food, fair clothing, to say nothing of 
art, music, letters, and the taste which delights in 
them. It is a fact, also, that where competition is 
least pressing, the fruits of civilisation are least 
apparent. In a word, while the process may repel 
us, the final outcome has much to commend it. 
And then the question arises whether, in an arti- 
ficial system like a public school, which is intended 
to prepare boys for the world, and which is itself 
a world in miniature, we may not allow this great, 
this useful law a restricted, if not a free, operation; 
whether we cannot devise some means of getting 
the maximum of help from it with the minimum 
of harm ; whether the very evils which inseparably 
belong to it may not be approached in such a spirit 
as to turn them into practical gain. 

Looking at school as a place of literary educa- 
tion, we may reasonably doubt if the highest results 
now obtained would be obtainable under a non- 
competitive system. Boys, I fancy, would not 
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work so hard if they had no means of matching 
their knowledge against the knowledge of their 
companions. There is a certain zest in rivalry 
which relieves the dulness of toil. Competition 
furnishes an immediate goal for exertion, valuable 
as supplementing that other goal, which, though 
more important, is in early youth so far away as to 
be practically out of sight. A lad will often study 
hard to beat another lad, who would not study 
hard for the sake of entering well upon his life-work 
in five or six years' time. And if you tell me that 
it is precisely this "zest in rivalry " which makes 
competition such a pernicious thing, I answer with 
all boldness that you are wrong. 

It is not the "zest" that need frighten us, but 
the envy, hatred, and malice, the greed and the 
pettiness which in low natures form its active ex- 
pression. But why should our natures be low? 
Why should not rivalry lift us to heaven, rather 
than debase us to hell? School is not only a place 
of literary education ; it is a place of moral and 
social education too ; and therefore we must have 
problems in conduct to train the character, just as 
we have hard passages in text-books to quicken 
the understanding. The idle brain may refuse to 
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grapple with the hard passages, and may become 
idler in its recoil from them. But we shall not 
deny their usefulness on that account. So also the 
debased character may grow baser still in the 
presence of a moral difficulty like competition. 
But we cannot hedge round one debased character 
at the expense of fifty characters which are not 
debased. And I believe there are very few boys 
who could not, without extraordinary effort, so 
manage their school rivalries as to make them 
educational in the highest degree. 

Combats in this place are not matters of life and 
death. No extreme penalty awaits the vanquished ; 
no disgrace even, if the field has been well-con- 
tested. And there is small excuse for bitterness 
or personal resentment. On the other hand, the 
fine courtesy which safeguards the privileges of a 
rival, the magnanimity which admires his prowess, 
the affection which leaps out across the arena to 
take his proffered hand, should be more easy when 
the conditions of the contest are thus limited and 
defined. 

I need hardly remind you of the noble use which 
our ancestors found for the competitive principle 
in the Middle Age. The " veray parfit gentil 
D 
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knight " of Chaucer and the generations which 
preceded him was the product of an organised 
rivalry. His virtues were bred in the tilting-yard 
and in the larger tournament of actual warfare. 
He was taught to match and compare himself in 
all manly graces with the most renowned Paladins 
of his time. You can see the result depicted in 
Tennyson's " Idylls," or in the older books from 
which they were drawn. It is this sort of rivalry 
which ought to prevail at school to the exclusion 
of any baser type. Your foes should be your 
friends. Your battles should begin without bitter- 
ness, and end in good humour. The rules of the 
tourney should be scrupulously observed. Then 
you will gain more than a prize, — the power of self- 
discipline, the temper of chivalry. 

But leaving generalities, let us come now to 
particular counsels. I have something to say, 
under this head of competition, to each of two 
classes — the victors and the vanquished, the boys 
who succeed and the boys who fail, 
i. And first to the boys who succeed. 
Be sure that your success is worth boasting of. 
Laurels may come to you in many ways. They 
may come because nobody else tries to intercept 
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them. They may come because your arm is 
naturally so much longer than the arms of any 
rival that you can gather branches far over his 
head. Laurels gained from either of these causes 
afford slight ground for self-congratulation. Unless 
there has been a contest, and a contest with well- 
matched opponents, the victor should bear his 
palm with exceeding modesty. 

Be sure, I repeat, that your success is worth 
boasting of. And then don't boast of it. Let 
other people do your trumpeting, if they feel 
inclined. Keep silence yourself. There is no fear 
that your merit will be long overlooked. School- 
masters search for that kind of thing with a candle, 
and schoolboys are not sparing of praise when they 
think it deserved. For the sake of those com- 
petitors who have been less fortunate than your- 
selves, I advise reticence. The truest courtesy 
which success can show to failure is reticence in 
publishing its own fame. If you wish to be popular 
among your companions, you will not lay stress on 
the difference which divides you from them. But 
I need hardly say much about external behaviour. 
Your own good sense and gentlemanly feeling will 
protect you from serious mistakes in this province. 
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A more difficult, because a subtler, task lies 
before you in the wholesome regulation of your 
own hearts. Success is a dangerous thing. We 
are continually reminded of the fact. Over and 
over again the world has had reason to observe 
the deterioration which goes on in the character 
of a too successful man. Struggle is bracing. 
Competition has an educational value. But success 
— ah, how it enervates ! While you are winning 
laurels, you may be sorely tried ; but better a 
thousandfold such trials than the spiritual foes 
which will beset you when the laurels are won ! 
Stay not to contemplate, much less to glory in them. 
Engage at once in some fresh contest. The path of 
safety is to be found in continued exertion. 

You may sometimes hear people say of a success- 
ful neighbour, " It is odd that he should not retire 
from his business, or slacken his researches, or 
rest his pen, now that he has succeeded so 
brilliantly as to make greater success almost 
impossible., One would have thought that he 
might rest on his laurels, and enjoy what he has 
gained." But no — the man is wise. He will not 
sit down to worship his own glory, till his glory 
becomes as tyrannical as a heathen god. He 
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will not admit, even to himself, that his laurels 
are splendid, lest the splendour should prove a 
golden chain round the neck of his energy, — a 
chain which strangles while it seems to adorn. 
Better, he feels, to look forward than to look back. 
Other fields are open. New prizes may be won, 
more excellent than the old in this at least, — that 
they are new. Pride and self-complacency and 
spiritual blindness cannot encompass a struggling 
competitor, who resolutely turns his back on past 
successes as though they were but episodes by the 
way. He is safe from the perils of attainment, 
because he does not account himself to have 
attained. 

If this is wise behaviour on the part of a grown 
man, how much wiser will it be on the part of a 
boy ! He may have to feign somewhat in alleging 
that life's chief prizes lie in front of him, and not 
behind : but you — what are the honours you have 
won already compared with those which still await 
your competing hand ? They are as naught ; and 
here again boasting is "excluded." Perhaps there 
is no completer disillusionment in the world than 
that which happens to many a clever boy when he 
joins a university. He has been for years the pet of 
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his school. All rewards have been grasped by him. 
All praises have been showered on him. He has 
been favourably mentioned in every " Report," 
cheered at every " Break-up," and considered by 
his class-mates a unique phenomenon. It would 
be surprising if, under the circumstances, he did 
not take a kindly view of his own talents. It 
would be surprising if he did not expect to sweep 
Oxford or Cambridge of its honours. 

But what does he find when he goes into resi- 
dence ? He finds that the level of cleverness 
among the clever, and of industry among the 
industrious, is so immensely above the same level 
at his school, that he himself can only hope to 
achieve a very subordinate position, a very moder- 
ate success. If at the end of his career he has 
taken a poor " first " or a good " second," he 
congratulates himself on having done as well as was 
possible-r-possible with those talents which were 
once accounted so great. And what is true of the 
universities is true, or truer, of business and the 
professions, where the field is less open, and 
rewards less fairly distributed. I would not for a 
moment dull any enthusiasm or quench any 
legitimate hope. By all means be sanguine, as 
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befits your age. But when pride and self-com- 
placency rise up within you, crush them down 
with the help of thoughts like these. 

2. It remains that I should say something to 
my second class — the boys who fail. In every 
school the larger part of the pupils may be de- 
scribed as boys who fail ; for I am using the 
phrase to describe all who do not succeed — 
succeed in winning prizes of some sort with some 
degree of regularity. 

Now of course it may be that this failure arises 
from preventable causes. If you** work is too 
slight, or too careless, or too spasmodic, you have 
only yourselves to blame. I cannot give you 
sympathy. It would be superfluous to give you 
exhortation. Presumably you have thought out 
the matter for yourselves, and concluded that 
industry " doesn't pay." You are old enough to 
be rational, and I will not do you. the injustice of 
supposing that your idleness is not according to 
logic. But then your premises must differ so 
widely from those admitted by ordinary people 
that I doubt if we could profitably discuss them 
together. And I pass on therefore to boys whose 
failure is neither premeditated nor desired. 
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These do their best, but their best is insufficient 
to advance them. They win a prize once or twice 
perhaps, but hardly oftener in a school-course of 
half-a-dozen years. They are never at the bottom 
of a class, but seldom at the top of it. Their 
teachers acknowledge them to be meritorious and 
painstaking, but shake their heads, and add — 
" Not brilliant." 

Well, there are better things in the world, I believe, 
than brilliancy, and painstaking merit is one of them. 
For boys who work steadily, and yet fail some- 
how to reach success, the experience of an older 
person should afford much comfort. When I call 
to mind the present positions of my old school- 
friends, and compare these with their perform- 
ances in the class-room we occupied together 
twelve or fifteen years ago, I am struck by the 
steady development of what was once mediocrity. 

I do not mean to say that the clever boys have 
all been pushed from their places, or that any 
general bouleversement has occurred. But I observe 
that several lads who were of no account at school 
have become of considerable account in the world, 
and are to-day quite as useful and assuredly as 
influential as their cleverer companions. 
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Of course there are certain prizes which the 
world offers to cleverness alone. University 
Scholarships and Fellowships, with all that they 
lead up to, come under this head. But when you 
have taken account of these, you have noted 
almost the only field in which you cannot hope to 
compete successfully with lads who get the start 
of you at school. In most departments of life — 
industry, integrity, courtesy, strength of body, and 
strength of will are so much more important than 
the cleverness which often wins praise at school, 
that when joined with moderate talents they supply 
all the needful elements of the highest success. 
Such at least is my own experience, and I mention 
it for your encouragement. - 

But I should also like to put before you thoughts 
of a different order. The " highest success " — 
what is it really ? Can we accept the world's 
estimate as final ? Must we not rather look above 
and beyond the world to the verdict of our own 
consciences, to the standard of a few good men, 
to the tribunal of God ? And may there not be 
some day a great "reversal of human judgments?" 

Ah, we know very well, when we choose to think 
about it, that the truly successful man is not he 
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who wins most prizes, or most renown, or even 
most love, but the man who simply strives to do 
his duty, whether it brings him praise or blame. 
And this kind, the truest kind, of success is within 
the reach of you all. Not one need come short of 
it, here or hereafter, at school or in the world. 
You need not fear failure ; and you need not fear 
competition. There will always be duties before 
you which nobody else will care to perform, or 
perhaps could perform if they cared. And as for 
envy, jealousy, disappointment, and the other un- 
happy feelings which beset the toilers in less noble 
fields, they cannot easily come near you. 

While you work for the work's sake, and not 
for the credit it may bring; while you do your 
duty, because you believe it to be your duty, and 
not because the world' believes it to be so, and 
may possibly reward you for doing it ; while you 
walk in the steps of your divine Master, whose feet 
never swerved from the path of lowliest obedience 
to His Father's will ; no jealousy of other men need 
trouble you for a moment ; for your success cannot 
possibly be less, and may be immeasurably greater, 
than the palm and the triumph which are theirs. 
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Man is by nature a social being. You know what 
that means. He likes to see other men around 
him. He cannot long be happy in solitude. Wild 
animals have the same characteristic. They go 
about in flocks and herds. Their burrows or nests 
are near together. You do not often meet them 
quite alone. It is because man is an animal that 
he has this social instinct. And the more animal 
he is, the more social he will be. A savage, for 
instance, will dread solitude more than a civilised 
European would do. That is because his animal 
nature is strong, and his spiritual part little devel- 
oped. And a child will dread it for the same 
reason. You know how children dislike to be left 
to themselves even for a single hour. They may 
not want to talk or to play with you, but they like 
to have you in the same room with them. It 
prevents the solitude which they find oppressive. 
Senior schoolboys are not children in this sense 
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of the word. And yet am I wrong in saying that 
loneliness is a condition which all oF you would 
almost always avoid ? I suppose the great charm 
of school life (though perhaps you have only felt, 
and never realised, {he fact) lies in the continuous 
social opportunity which it affords. There is no 
solitude here. From morn till eve you are in close 
proximity to other boys. You need not be alone 
for ten minutes, unless you wish it. And for the 
most part you do not wish. The animal instinct 
within you craves for companionship with a 
craving not easily satisfied. When you are within 
sight of human faces, or within reach of human 
ears, you feel tranquil, content, unembarrassed. 
But if Fortune places you for any length of time 
where there are few people, and none of your 
own age, to look upon or speak to, the result is 
to make you miserable with a growing misery. 
You are conscious of a want unsupplied. You 
look first at the landscape, and then at your own 
mind, in the hope of discovering something to fill 
the vacancy. But you look in vain. Perhaps you 
turn to books. And these, if you care for reading, 
may distract your thoughts for a while, and make 
you forget your position. But it cannot be for 
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long. The old restlessness will return to you, — 
that restlessness which can only be allayed by the 
company of other beings like yourself. 

So much we may say about physical isolation. 
But that is not the sole kind of isolation which 
you may be called upon to suffer. Indeed, as we 
have just seen, as long as you remain at school, 
you will rarely be isolated in this way. There is 
another kind of loneliness, almost as hard to bear, 
which is certain to visit you now and then.; and 
the more thoughtful you are, the oftener it will 
come. 

You have heard the common phrase — " alone 
in a crowd. " You can understand the feelings of 
a stranger, perhaps a foreigner, who stands friend- 
less in the streets of a crowded city. He is, for 
the moment, in the world, but not of it. He has 
no sense of fellowship with the bustle around him. 
Unseen obstacles interpose. Spiritual barriers 
rise up between. 

To you also a similar loneliness must sometimes 
happen. There must be seasons and occasions 
when the busy life around will suggest, not com- 
panionship, but isolation. I do not, of course, 
mean that the faces you know so well can ever 
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become strange to you. . In that respect you have 
an advantage over the man in the street. But I 
mean that the souls behind those faces, and all 
that they are concerned with, will suddenly become 
far-away things to your own soul ; so much so that 
you may even long for the physical isolation which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would be exceed- 
ingly distasteful. 

Many causes will operate at different times to 
make you thus lonely. One of them is sorrow — 
especially sorrow arising from bereavement. Death 
is a great dispeller of illusions. When it comes 
near to us, we cannot help seeing how insecure is 
the foundation of all our activities, how insignifi- 
cant the activities themselves ; and we shrink 
away from the lighthearted companions on whom 
the dread vision has not yet dawned. Another 
cause of loneliness is disappointment. . To a cha- 
grined spirit everything appears unkind. When 
our plans have miscarried or our merit has been 
overlooked, we are apt to regard all humanity 
as leagued against us. And we wish, for the 
time being, to see and hear as little of it as we 
conveniently can. A third isolating influence is 
exerted by intellectual achievement, plus the pro- 
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gress in the power of moral perception, which 
usually (I hope, inevitably) goes hand in hand 
with it. On this subject I am anxious to speak at 
some length, because, important as it is always 
and everywhere, it must be especially important 
in youth and at school. 

You know what a difference exists between the 
mind of a sixth-form boy and the mind of a boy 
in the first form. It is so great as to render 
friendship between the two impossible. Substitute 
a boy in the fourth for a boy in the first, and the < 
difference, though much lessened, is still great 
enough to be felt. Substitute a boy in the fifth 
for a boy in the fourth, and the difference tends 
to disappear. Yet it has not quite gone, and 
though it is now so small as to place no real 
hindrance in the way of ordinary friendship, it will 
come to the surface at certain times and in special 
cases. 

Of course I am aware that a difference in mental 
power is not answerable for the whole gulf between 
form and form. In comparing the sixth with the 
first, for instance, a good deal of importance must 
be attached to bodily characteristics. But this is 
much less the case when we approach the fourth 
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form ; while the boys in the fifth are hardly dis- 
tinguishable, as far as outside appearance goes, 
from the boys in the sixth ; the difference between 
them is altogether intellectual. 

Now if a sixth-form boy were compelled to 
associate exclusively with boys much lower down 
in the school, it is clear that loneliness would soon 
overtake him, though his companions should be 
hundreds in number. They could not, with all 
the good-will in the world, either share his feelings 
or understand them. His best and highest thoughts 
he would have to keep locked up in his own breast. 
And there is nothing like self-suppression for 
inducing loneliness. 

As a matter of fact, a senior boy associates with 
those who are, roughly speaking, his equals in 
mental power. He need not therefore, under 
ordinary circumstances, feel anything approaching 
to isolation from this cause. But it is only roughly 
speaking that his companions are his equals, and 
in no sense are they his " dittos." There is, after 
all, a good deal of difference between clever boys 
and stupid ones, between industrious boys and 
idle ones, even within the limits of a single form. 
And no two boys are in all respects abreast of the 
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same line. Their ability and their industry may 
both be equal. They may have read the same 
books, shared the same sports, lived in the same 
house. But the result will not be to place them 
on the same level with regard to all subjects of 
thought, though it may do so with regard to most 
or many. The intellectual achievements of the 
one may be worth as much as the intellectual 
achievements of the other ; but they will not be 
quite the same in kind. And it follows that a given 
set of ideas may be well developed in the mind 
of the one, while it exists only in the most rudi- 
mentary shape in the mind of the other. 

Do I make myself understood ? Perhaps I can 
put the matter more plainly. 

You have a friend who is always a little above or a 
little below you in class. His talents are appar- 
ently of the same stamp as your own. Like you, 
he belongs to the first Eleven or the first Fifteen. 
There is nothing to choose between you as to age, 
height, or bodily vigour. You find him a pleasant 
companion, and conversation flows when you have 
him by your side. And yet there are some points 
on which you are conscious that you do not think 
as he does — you think better than he does ; more 
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deeply, more anxiously, more often. It is not 
conceit on your part which prompts the idea ; it is 
unaffected self-knowledge. You cannot help feel- 
ing the difference, the superiority. And when that 
feeling is uppermost in your breast, it induces a 
sense of isolation. You realise that in one respect, 
which is necessarily for the time being an important 
respect, you differ from all around you, even from 
your especial friend. You realise the essential 
separateness of every human soul, its set-apart 
position as regards other human souls. You 
realise the responsibility of being faithful to the 
highest truth within you, — a responsibility which 
cannot be shifted or shared. And these consider- 
ations make you lonely ; and loneliness makes 
you sad. 

Now let me ask — what are the particular points 
on which a thoughtful boy is likely, as the stock of 
his ideas becomes greater, to find himself out of 
harmony with his friends ? 

They will usually be points involving moral or 
religious problems. I do not mean to say that 
the consciousness of increased mental power can 
never of itself suffice to make you lonely. When 
first you begin to read between the lines of 
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Sophocles, or find out that there is more in Plato 
than lexicon and grammar elucidate, you may 
perhaps feel slightly strange among your undis- 
cerning companions. But I hardly think the 
estrangement will be deep enough to cause you 
any real discomfort. The case is otherwise when 
we reach the sphere of moral and religious know- 
ledge. There are certain words like " duty," 
" sin," " fate," " free-will," and certain others like 
•' eternity," " infinity," " everlasting life," which 
as soon as they represent things or thoughts to 
you, and cease to be words merely, must needs 
trouble your soul at times, and put you at a dis- 
tance from the unthinking crowd. 

" What am I doing here ? What ought I to be 
doing ? What is the future bringing to me ? What 
should I desire it to bring?" — these questions, 
with others less personal, but hardly less absorb- 
ing, about the universe which we inhabit, will ever 
and anon arise within you, and make ordinary 
matters which are near at hand seem very 
far away. 

No doubt you would find, if you could read all 
hearts, that some of your companions are some- 
times visited by similar questions and perplexities. 
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But you cannot read them. You do not know 
how or when or to whom such thoughts occur. 
And perhaps if you did know, your sense of loneli- 
ness would not be diminished. For it is not so 
much the questionings themselves that trouble 
you, as the consciousness that they ought to have, 
nay, must have, some bearing on your outward 
life ; and your life is your own, differently circum- 
stanced from any other. It is a solemn thing to 
feel a hand on your shoulder which you cannot 
see on the shoulders of your friends. It is an 
isolating thing to be conscious of a motive which 
they do not share, leading you perhaps into 
undiscovered regions which their feet are not 
required to traverse. 

If I seem to have chosen an extreme case to 
illustrate what I mean, it is because, in the subtle 
sphere of emotion, unless one takes an extreme 
case, illustration is well-nigh impossible. Just as, 
to all appearance, " the wind bloweth where it 
listeth," and yet cannot move an inch north or 
south, east or west, except under the compulsion 
of resistless physical forces, so is it with the 
emotions of man. And just as we find it easier 
to gain knowledge about the wind from its fierce 
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storms and deep calms and extraordinary phenom- 
ena, so are we able to judge of the human heart, 
its methods and motives, by watching it in 
moments of unusual activity or repose. The 
chain of cause and effect, which is perceptible 
then, revolves always over the same wheels, only 
less violently, less visibly. 

Such saddening isolating thoughts, as I have 
endeavoured to describe, come in their full force 
seldom to any lad, and to some lads not at all. 
But their full force is not the only measure in 
which they can be felt. Like a cold draught of 
air, which is able to chill the whole body before 
any sense detects its origin or approach, a current 
of sad meditation may quickly pervade the mind 
without setting the reasoning faculties in motion 
to examine or repel it. And so it happens that 
all of us have seasons of loneliness, which result 
from the increase of our knowledge and the 
widening of our intellectual horizon. Brief they 
may be. Bearable they may be. And perhaps 
we shall fail to trace them back to their cause. 
But they will come to us nevertheless, and set us 
thinking, — at least I hope so. 

For my own part I disclaim any personal share 
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in that "we." My periods of loneliness were in 
boyhood neither very brief, nor very bearable. 
And I believe there are some among you here 
to-day — perhaps not a few — whose experience 
resembles mine. Well, let us take comfort from 
the observed course of God's dealings with His 
creatures. It is clear that He does not intend 
any of them to lead lives of unprogressive repose 
and uniform happiness. He brings them together 
on a common level, in order that they may raise 
themselves by degrees to a level above it. The 
mutual interchange of ideas and social offices, the 
united warfare against common foes, the concerted 
effort to subdue the forces of nature, — these things 
which prevail in all human communities, from the 
highest to the lowest, have their parallels, more 
or less pronounced, throughout the entire animal 
world; and it is by means of these things that 
progress is made. 

And yet no race, no generation is ever lifted as 
a solid whole. It rises through the individuals 
which compose it. Here one, and there another, 
lifts his head a few inches above the heads of the 
crowd. He may not keep it so long. He may 
let it sink again presently. But he has seen a 
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landscape which his comrades, have not seen. He 
can tell them strange tidings which will incite 
them to lift their own heads. And he himself will 
make another and a stronger effort by and by. 

You cannot suppose that this head-lifting is 
generally a pleasant process. It must often be 
unmixedly painful. If the new landscape is such 
as to sadden or terrify, what reward will the gazer 
win for his pains ? Only this : that he has been 
obedient to the divine call within him, that he has 
helped the brethren, that he has climbed a little 
nearer to God. 

Only this. But oh! what a "cloud of witnesses" 
comes round us if we hesitate to strike the balance 
on the heavenly side ! What is our loneliness 
compared with the loneliness which they endured? 
And I think this thought should help us, not once 
or twice, but always. If we are sometimes alone 
in space, we are never alone in time. The tract 
of desert land which we are obliged to occupy may 
be tenantless for the moment, but many and many 
a man has stood there before, felt as we feel, and 
faced the trial as we may face it. These halls and 
corridors, courts and play-grounds, the silent wit- 
nesses of your sad moods, as well as of your 
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glad ones, have witnessed the same emotions in 
hundreds of boys like yourselves, — now boys no 
longer, but passed into the larger world, or beyond 
the larger world into the world of infinity. 

If they could speak, these walls, what revelations 
would come from them ! I never revisit the school, 
where I spent so many hours of boyhood, without 
recalling the struggles and difficulties and dis- 
appointments which chequered my own mental 
growth, and, as I believe, the mental growth of 
my friends. And then the wish takes hold of me 
that I could draw back the curtain of the past in 
the face of the present, and let the boys of to-day 
see how exactly their trials and troubles, their sad 
and solitary moments, were prefigured among the 
boys of yesterday. Of course it cannot be. You 
must exercise your imagination. You must take 
the assurance on trust. But depend upon it, these 
well-worn benches and desks have been associated 
many a time ere now with a degree of human 
loneliness which you might be tempted to think is 
yours alone. The past is repeated in the present, 
yes, and will be repeated again in the time* to 
come. With companions around you may be out 
of harmony ; you cannot be quite out of harmony 
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with companions behind you and before. It lies 
in your own power to make much or little of this 
source of comfort. If you are wise, you will make 
at least something. For is it not in its place and 
measure a realisation of true spiritual fellowship? 
If we carry it upwards and onwards in the light of 
the Gospel, will it not become the " Communion 
of Saints ? " 

The last thought I will leave with you is one 
suggested by what has gone before. The purpose 
of this place, the purpose of all the higher educa- 
tion — what is it, if not to lift the individual above 
the crowd, or, in other words, to make him lonely? 
The beginnings of knowledge are necessarily humble. 
At first it is the common level we have to aim at. 
We fear lest our attainments should be found 
beneath the attainments of the crowd. But that 
stage is past for all of you. It is not now a question 
of getting equipped for the ordinary intercourse of 
society, for the mechanical parts of human labour. 
It is a question of making all your faculties as per- 
fect as they can be made, irrespective of any material 
end, — of cultivating every grace, — of sharpening 
every instinct, — of endowing every taste with a 
measure of judgment and discrimination. 
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Each of you is to know himself, to be himself, 
in the fullest sense of being, and to use himself 
in that special way which nature revealed by 
education seems to indicate. How can all this 
come about, and not make you lonely at times ? 
The thing is impossible. And then if you add the 
deepening of the moral sense, which must needs, 
I trust, accompany the intellectual development, 
you will have reached the cause which touches 
your loneliness with pathos. A very sacred pathos, 
let me say, it may become, if we remember Who 
it was that once (and I think, not once only) 
" departed into a mountain Himself alone." 
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There; is something very sad, I think, in the 
rapidity with which our good resolutions slip away 
from us. At the beginning of each school-term 
the air is full of high purposes and fair plans. 
How few have been realised, how few remain, at 
the end ! Even the idlest, the most thoughtless 
lad returns to this place with a resolve that he will 
be less idle, less thoughtless, in the weeks to 
come. And when the weeks are gone, what im- 
provement can he chronicle which is in any way 
commensurate with his original impulse? I am 
afraid that in many cases there is no improvement 
at all. If we who are older haVe not so much 
cause for self-reproach, it is perhaps because we 
have not your generous enthusiasm for self- 
improvement. We break fewer resolves because 
we make fewer. Our plans are oftener carried out, 
because they are so modestly designed. If we, 
like you, were to set up the most perfect ideal we 
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could think of, we, like you, should have to bewail 
a very frequent back-sliding. 

But I do not wish on the present occasion to 
send your thoughts travelling in a purely personal 
groove. I wish to stretch them as wide as the 
body corporate to which you all belong. For 
schools have ideals just as schoolboys have. They 
can be true or false to them, raise or depress 
them, pitch them high or pitch them low. I will 
not say that a school can "make good resolutions," 
because the phrase seems to imply a swift and 
sudden act, and institutions move less rapidly than 
individuals : but it is a fact that a wave of noble 
feeling occasionally passes over a school, set in 
motion (it may be) by some unusual occurrence, 
which has the effect of raising the standard of 
goodness in that school; and it is the fact also 
that the corporate ideal may suffer injury at the 
hands of a generation of boys more than usually 
careless or unaspiring. I want you to consider, 
first, what a corporate ideal really is, and, second, 
what are the means by which it can be lifted or 
depressed. 

i. Now what is a corporate ideal ? 

It is the sum of all the different ideals held by 
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members of the corporation at the same time, plus 
a varying factor which we may call Tradition. If 
there are 300 boys in a school, then there are 300 
ideals, no two of them exactly alike, which go to 
make up the corporate ideal ; and there is also the 
remembrance of the standard adopted by former 
generations of boys, and handed down by means 
of custom and oral testimony from year to year. 

I do not affirm that every boy contributes the 
whole of his ideal to the common stock. He only 
contributes so much as is operative in his own life 
and conversation. But that is by far the most 
valuable part of his ideal — a part which, in our 
present investigation, may well stand for the whole. 

Again, I should not like to define the precise 
nature of the traditional element. It is a living 
force, above and beyond what is contributed by 
present members of the corporation. Of that I 
am sure. But its influence is very subtle. It 
attaches to no personality. And its modes of 
operation are hard to detect or analyse. Every- 
body recognises its existence. Nobody can put 
his finger on the exact place where it abides. 

But you all know what Public Opinion is, and 
you know roughly the factors which make it up. 
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A corporate ideal is the highest moral standard 
that Public Opinion attempts to enforce. Not the 
highest that it might enforce. Not the highest 
that it has knowledge of. But the highest that it 
practically desires to live up to. There are certain 
virtues which you believe your schoolfellows, as a 
body, would like you to practise. These belong 
then to the corporate ideal of the school. There 
are certain other virtues which you feel instinct- 
ively are discouraged or coldly regarded by your 
schoolfellows. These do not belong to the corporate 
ideal. There is a type of character which you 
know from experience would carry every vote, or, 
at all events, would poll more votes than any other 
type, throughout the school. That type is really 
the corporate ideal. This is what the corporation 
has elected to aim at. It is what you and your 
companions desire, in your more ambitious mo- 
ments, to attain. 

Now it might be supposed that a corporate 
ideal, once formed, would not be easily altered. 
We all know what an imperious thing is fashion, 
how it rules us with an iron rod, how impossible 
it is for us to change its decrees. And a corporate 
ideal is a kind of fashion, a fashion in manners 
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and morals and deportment. No doubt it must 
be constructed in the first instance by a number 
of individuals acting more or less freely ; but when 
the work of construction is finished, when the 
scheme has been promulgated, studied, learnt by 
heart, and adopted as a rule of life, how can 
change or corruption creep in ? 

Clearly no single member of the community can 
effect much in the way of open revolt against the 
prevailing ideal. He will be voted eccentric. He 
will be made to feel his own isolation. Only 
very strong-minded or very reckless persons ever 
attempt to change the traditions of an honourable 
and prosperous society to which they may happen 
to belong. Few boys, I fancy, are to be found in 
deliberate rebellion against the corporate ideal of 
their school. And such an attitude would not 
be effective, even where it was justified; United 
public opinion can always crush the individual. 
The secret of alteration in corporate ideals lies in 
the unfaithfulness, not intentional, but thoughtless, 
of many members of the corporate body. They 
are not rebellious in their hearts. They are dis- 
loyal in their lives. Theoretically they accept the 
prevailing standard. Practically they refuse it. 
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And so a change is worked by degrees in the 
ideal itself. 

For you must remember — it is most important 
to remember — that no ideal can have an abstract 
existence. It fades into nothingness if it be 
divorced from human hearts and lives. A written 
record will not preserve it, — a spoken record will 
not preserve it. When I talk to you about honour, 
fidelity, courage, esprit-de-corps, you understand 
what I mean because you have known honourable, 
faithful, brave, and public-spirited persons. But if 
no such persons existed, you would not understand 
me at all. A written account of them would only 
help you so far as your own experience might serve 
to interpret it. And so in a community which 
gradually gave up the practice of virtue, the 
language of virtue would grow ever more hollow 
and meaningless, until at length it ceased altogether 
out of men's lips, even as the thing itself had ceased 
out of their lives. 

An ideal, then, cannot remain suspended in air. 
It is not a firmament which stretches above you 
with perpetual sun, moon, and stars, by looking up 
to which you might at any moment gain illumina- 
tion, though you should have grovelled in caves 
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and holes of the earth for long months or years 
before. No, it is something which abides in your 
own heart and in the hearts of your companions, 
if it abides at all ; it is something which you and 
they and their predecessors have built up by 
actions and by aspirations ; and if these alter, it 
must alter too. 

The corporate ideal of a school may at some 
particular epoch be a very high one. Boys and 
masters may have co-operated for years to induce 
a healthy tone of feeling. Honour and industry 
may be the order of the day both in the class-room 
and out of it. " Good form," as the phrase goes, 
may include all that is really good. " Bad fQrm " 
may be carefully restricted to the branding of 
things evil. The building up of this ideal may 
have, been, I say,' the work of years. To all 
appearance it may stand as firm as the walls of 
the school itself. But one day, at the end of the 
summer term perhaps, there is a great leave-taking 
of senior and influential boys ; and when the school 
meets again everyone is conscious of a change. 
The rooms are full of new faces and untried hearts. 
How will these behave towards the cherished 
traditions of the place ? The remnant does its 

F 
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best by precept and example to indoctrinate the 
new-comers with its own spirit. At first it seems 
to succeed. There is a show of loyalty on all sides. 
But it is only a show. No real effort is made to 
walk in the old paths. Privately and secretly 
words are spoken and deeds are dpne, which could 
not be reconciled with any high principle. The 
whim of the hour, the temptation of the moment, 
is suffered to rule. And by and by privacy and 
secrecy are discarded, because they are needless. 
The public conscience is seared. It cannot be 
shocked by wrong-doing. It does not know any 
longer what wrong is. Even the faithful remnant 
begins to lose its sensitive feeling, its high aim. 
The corporate ideal has been altered, blunted, 
debased, — not by deliberate treachery,, but by the 
careless unconscious treason of neglect. 

2. We have glided, almost without perceiving 
it, to the borders of my second topic — namely, the 
means by which the corporate ideal can be lifted 
or lowered. I use that expression advisedly. I 
think the alternative is truly stated. If a corporate 
ideal ever remains in a condition of balance, neither 
rising nor sinking, it can only be because the care- 
lessness of some members of the community 
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exactly countervails the efforts of the rest. As far 
as any one member is concerned, he is either 
helping or hindering, increasing or diminishing, 
raising or pulling down. You cannot be neutral 
in this matter. Your influence counts for some- 
what in directing the public opinion of your school. 
The only question is — does it count for good or 
for ill? 

Now I am not going to say much about personal 
integrity — loyalty to one's own principles— high- 
minded virtue for the sake of virtue ; because these 
things are so obviously needful that when I have 
mentioned them, I have gained the assent (in 
theory, at all events) of those who hear me. I 
put them in the forefront of this discussion ; but 
they are strong enough to stand by themselves. 

It is clear, as we saw a minute ago, that a heed- 
less boy, a boy wanting in moral fibre, without 
any desire to do right, even if he has no deliberate 
wish to do wrong, will not and cannot have aught 
but a harmful influence on the ideal of his school. 
And therefore a measure of personal goodness, 
which springs, under God, from a well-instructed 
head and a well-disciplined heart, is the first thing 
you must have, if this place is to be the better for 
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your presence in it. So much is obvious. So 
much I assume. 

But when you have attained — or rather, while 
you are attaining — a measure of personal goodness, 
there is something more you can do to strengthen 
that goodness which is not personal but corporate 
— something which must be done with immediate 
reference to the object in view.. You can be dis- 
tinctly and designedly loyal to the best traditions 
of vour school. 

Does that seem an easy task — easy to a well- 
meaning boy ? I do not think so. If you try it 
in its length and breadth, I am sure you will not 
find it so. Of course there are certain directions 
in which you may follow the " best traditions " 
with a joyful mind. There are certain times when 
obedience becomes a pleasure. These will differ 
a little with different lads. It is a matter of taste 
and temperament. But I cannot be wrong in 
saying that in other directions and at other times, 
the most conscientious lad, whatever his bent, will 
find it extremely difficult to act as the best tradi- 
tions would direct him. 

The difficulty will arise not so much from want 
of purpose as from want of faith and want of 
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insight. When esprit-de-corps says, " Do this," 
the conscientious lad will not be tempted to 
answer, " Ah, but it is so unpleasant ; " he will be 
teippted to answer, " Well, but what is the use of 
it ? " Duties which he can see through, he will 
honestly endeavour to fulfil. But when the motive 
of a command is not apparent, when the object to 
be served is beyond his sight, he will hesitate to 
make any sacrifice of natural inclination at the 
call of an impersonal voice. 

Yet it must often happen that a complex tradi- 
tion fails to justify its own reasonableness in every 
one of its parts. The wise man regards it as a 
whole and obeys it as a whole. Three-fourths of 
it he can understand ; and if he approves of so 
much, he takes on trust the remaining portion, 
provided that it coheres with the main bulk, and 
is to all appearance of the same quality. No doubt 
you will sometimes fail to understand why your 
predecessors and companions, as represented by 
the corporate conscience, should urge you along 
one path and restrain you from another, when, as 
far as you can see, the two ways are equally 
desirable ; but you must remember that the expe- 
rience of the community has been much wider 
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than your own ; it has looked through a thousand 
eyes and garnered wisdom from a thousand hearts ; 
and therefore, in a general way, it is a better 
judge of good and evil, of the healthy and the 
harmful, than you with your limited knowledge 
can possibly be. 

If your school possesses, as I hope it does, a 
sound tradition, you will do wisely to let your con- 
duct be ruled by it in doubtful matters, as well as 
in matters of no ambiguity. You will find that 
course always the noble, and almost always the 
prudent one. It may happen now and then that 
loyalty to the school entails real loss to yourself. 
It cannot be often so. And I trust that the possi- 
bility of such an event will not influence your 
calculations in the least. Suppose that in sacri- 
ficing pleasure you also sacrifice profit. Must you 
always act from self-regarding motives ? May 
you never give up anything for the sake of your 
school — which is, after all, for the time being only 
your larger self. 

I was reading the other day one of Plato's 
Dialogues (perhaps it is known, or will be known, 
to some of you) called the " Crito." It describes 
an argument held by Socrates with a friend of that 
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name when the great philosopher was in prison 
awaiting death. He had been tried and condemned 
by his fellow-citizens, and the hour of execution 
was imminent. Crito came to propose an escape. 
He explained that the thing might easily be man- 
aged. A small money-bribe would unlock the doors 
of the prison, and there were many admirers of 
the sage in Athens who were anxious to* facilitate 
the rescue. Not only did Crito urge Socrates to 
escape on the ground of its being feasible to do so, 
but, knowing the nature of the man, he brought 
forward several considerations to prove that in 
eluding his gaolers he would be fulfilling a plain 
duty. 

And how did Socrates reply to these kindly 
sophisms ? He said in effect : " My dear friend, 
by acting as you suggest I should bring harm to 
the laws of my country, and break the compact 
which I tacitly made with them. Athens has 
nurtured me, trained me, fed me, housed me, given 
me a share of all the good things she possesses. 
I have accepted these benefits freely. I have not 
sought to change my place of residence. I have 
not emigrated to another land, as I might have 
done, had I chosen. I have never in fact shown 
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any dissatisfaction with the customs of my city. 
Virtually therefore I have undertaken to carry out 
the duties which belong to these benefits. For 
instance, I am bound to fight for the city, and, if 
need be, I must die for the city on the field of 
battle. Moreover, I must submit to the judicial 
courts of the city, and if they convict me of crime, 
I must consent to be punished. The conviction 
may be wrong, but I must not take illegal means 
to over-ride it. That would be a breach of the 
tacit understanding which exists between me and 
the State, and would inflict harm on the majesty 
of the Law, which it is the duty of every citizen 
at all costs to uphold." 

Such was the argument of Socrates. Crito 
could not answer it. And that great and good 
man remained, as you know,, a willing prisoner till 
the hour of his doom. 

Is the moral for you and for me far to seek ? If 
a heathen philosopher, nearly 2,300 years ago, 
could sacrifice life itself rather than be a rebel 
against the corporate traditions of his city, shall 
not we, who have learned the blessedness of self- 
denial from the ages of Christianity, now and then 
give up our own advantage for the sake of our 
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comrades, of our successors, of our school ? And, 
I repeat, the demand will not be made often. 
What we have to give up mostly is not our advan- 
tage, but our pleasure. In nine cases out of ten 
we shall gain, not lose, by preferring the welfare 
of the school to the inclination of the moment. 
We shall get health of body, health of mind, a 
disciplined conscience, and the power of self- 
control. 

I have wandered a little from my point. But 
in urging you to do this thing, am I not telling 
you how to do it ? Is it not a question of will 
more than of way ? Put the laws of the school 
above the laws of your own making, and then you 
cannot help being faithful to the common good. 

I assume that the laws of the school are worthy 
to be followed. I assume that you inherit an ideal 
of shapely proportions. If it is not so, you must 
exercise the judgment which God has given you 
in distinguishing the gold from the dross. Some 
gold you will certainly find. Make much of it. 
" Be good money-changers." And it will grow to 
more. A single virtue honestly cultivated will 
branch and blossom into all the other virtues 
which compose the perfect type. 

G 
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When you cut a small slip of geranium from 
the parent-stem, and plant it in fresh soil, it needs 
some faith to believe that it will put forth roots 
downward and leaves upward, — that it will grow 
and bloom and become a perfect flower. Yet so 
it is. And so it will be with the slip of goodness 
which you may cut from the most depraved ideal. 
Plant it wisely. Tend it carefully. And as months 
go by you will see it increasing in strength and 
vitality and completeness, in blossom and fruit. 
" To him that hath," said our Lord, " shall be 
given." It is true of individuals. And, thank 
God, it is true also of communities, whether they 
be churches or nations or schools. 



